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INTRODUCTION 
EE LITE 


or walkers with some experience, the 

Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage 
Area hardly needs an introduction. Cover- 
ing 20 per cent of Tasmania, this huge area 
is primarily composed of four National 
Parks. Most of the region has never been 
developed and the prime purpose of man- 
agement is to retain it as wilderness. 

Despite knowing where it is, many 
people do not realise its significance when 
considered on a world basis. There are hun- 
dreds of World Heritage Areas but the Tas- 
manian Wilderness Area equals the record 
for:satisfying the greatest number of cri- 
teria for nomination. It is one of the last 
remaining temperate wilderness areas in the 
world and Unesco, which administers the 
World Heritage Treaty, recommended that 
all possible measures be taken to protect its 
integrity. 

While bushwalkers make much smaller 
impacts than roads, dam building and even 
general tourism, we still affect—and cause 
changes to—an area. If we modify wilder- 
ness, it is no longer wilderness. 

Once you accept that we do cause change, 
you understand why the managers of the 
area are trying to minimise our impact. The 
Minimum Impact Bushwalking (MIB) cam- 
paign has helped and today managers are 
taking other active steps—such as install- 
ing signposts in some places and relocating 
tracks to less damaging sites. As walkers we 
can expect more regulations in the future 
and it is to be hoped that the ultimate step 
of severe restrictions or complete closure can 
be avoided. Understand that the rangers 
have been directed to preserve the area 
as wilderness. If we are sympathetic with 
managers and assist them in their aims, we 
will be tolerated and allowed to continue 
our traditional activity. If, on the other hand, 
we do not respect the managers’ intentions, 
do not be surprised if we lose our prefer- 
ential status as tolerated users. 


THE WALKS 


The most famous walk in the World Herit- 
age Area is the Overland Track. This crosses 
the highest regions of the State and is un- 
doubtedly the most varied and best walk. 
The track is so good because it passes 
through several quite different landscape- 
and vegetation zones. With glacial cirques 
and peaks, alpine moors, large waterfalls, 
many lakes and extensive forests, there is 
something to see no matter what the 
weather. The suggested eight-day trip in- 
cludes all the best side-trips. 


See Contents for walk names. 


The secret of the Overland Track has 
been discovered by the world so expect to 
share the track with people from every 
continent. In summer a hundred people can 
start on some days. I suggest that you ignore 
the crowds and walk this great track at least 
once. 

For experienced walkers, the greatest 
walk is the Western Arthurs. This is a small 
mountain range which acquired heavy gla- 
ciation in the last ice ages, leaving behind a 
rugged mix of cirques, cliffs and lakes. The 
trip itself does not follow a signposted track 


but takes a well-worn route along the crest 
of the range. It is dangerous, with many 
clifflines to ascend and descend. While it 
looks short on the map, it takes at least a 
week to complete a full traverse of the 
range. It is recommended to experienced 
walkers who enjoy such obstacles. 

The Eastern Arthurs are next to the 
Western Arthur Range. Another mountain 
range, this one is similar to but smaller than 
its neighbour. It would probably be little 
known did it not contain one spectacular 
spire of rock known as Federation Peak. 
While this is not the highest peak in the 
area, its jagged, pointed shape dominates 
the South-west. An ascent of this icon peak 
is the major goal of most peak baggers. It is 
just as dangerous as the Western Arthurs 
walk and several deaths have occurred here 
in recent years. Do not attempt either of 
these two walks without some climbing 
knowledge and confidence in your abilities 
on cliff-faces. While Federation Peak can be 
visited as a four-day return walk from Farm- 
house Creek, the best trip is to traverse the 
entire Eastern Arthurs, as is described here. 

East from Queenstown, the Franklin- 
Gordon Wild Rivers National Park is the 
least visited of the four main parks that 
form the World Heritage Area. However, it 
does contain a popular high peak, French- 
mans Cap. The scenery is awesome as 
glaciers have carved a huge cliff out of the 
white quartzite. With a good but muddy 
track and two huts, this walk is deservedly 
popular. It is a shorter trip than the others 
in this guide and as such is an ideal warm- 
up or get-fit walk to do before tackling the 
longer trips. 

Another major walk in this region is the 
South Coast Track. Track Notes for this five- 
to-seven day walk appeared in Wild no 74. 


PERMITS 
eR 


An entry permit to a National Park in Tas- 
mania is required for all these walks and a 


fee is charged on a daily basis. For bush- 
walkers, the best value is the two-month, 
multiple-entry holiday pass for $13.20 a 
person. The money collected is retained and 
spent on parks, and partly on special pro- 
jects. Phone the Parks & Wildlife Service on 
(03) 6233 6191 or visit www.parks.tas.gov.au 
for more information on fees and present 
regulations. 


MINIMUM-IMPACT 
BUSHWALKING 
REER APE ETTE 


The campaign to promote this style of 
bushwalking has been very successful and 
walkers should always take care to minimise 
their impact on the environment in all 
areas. Fires are not allowed on these walks 
and fuel stoves must be carried and used. 

Park management is now actively direct- 
ing walkers to reduce walker impacts. The 
emphasis is on protecting the environment 
(the very thing walkers go to see), not on 
improving tracks or making it easier for 
walkers. Where you find signs for walkers 
to fan out to prevent track creation or to 
follow a specific track, please adhere to the 
directions provided. If we can reduce our 
impact, management will be less likely to 
impose more stringent rules to monitor or 
control our activities. 

Rubbish should always be taken out. 
Carry your sleeping-mat inside your pack— 
this will prevent you from leaving trails of 
foam through the bush, an all-too-common 
sight and it really is rubbish. Search for 
toilets and use them when they are avail- 
able. Bury your waste properly when there 
isn’t a toilet. The main point is to leave 
places in as good—or better—condition as 
you found them. 


WARNING 
STS 


Many of these walks go through potentially 
dangerous areas. Some of them ascend and 
descend cliffs and walkers must use com- 
mon sense and great care on these dangerous 


sections. There have already been serious 
injuries and deaths on some of these walks. 
Be prepared to abandon the walk itinerary 
and take the safest route out if necessary; 
you can always come back another time 
and try again. 

Walkers must be well equipped and 
have sufficient experience of how to use their 
gear correctly. For walks that leave marked 
tracks, expertise at using a map and com- 
pass is essential. Persons who undertake 
these walks do so at their own risk. Notes 
like this are necessarily brief and do not 
describe every detail. Neither the publisher 
nor the author accepts any responsibility 
for injury or damages which result from 
using any information in this guide. 


REFERENCES 


For natural history about the geology, 
plants and animals, refer to Ken Collins, 
South West Tasmania, 1990. 

For more detailed track notes and maps, 
refer to John Chapman, South West Tas- 
mania, 1998 and John Chapman & John 
Siseman, Cradle Mountain Lake St Clair and 
Walls of Jerusalem National Parks, 1998. 


THE OVERLAND 
TRACK 
EEE 


T is the best-known and most popular 
long walk in Tasmania. It is also be- 
coming well known to overseas walkers 
and at times it feels more like a busy city 
street than the bush. 

Some local walkers now avoid this track 
but it means that they really miss out. This 
is still the most varied walk in Tasmania. 
The track starts with bleak, glacial-carved 
lakes and peaks around Cradle Mountain, 
then crosses moorlands like much of the 
Central Plateau. It then passes through 
mixed forests, goes past some big waterfalls 
and finally sidles the slopes of Tasmania’s 
deepest lake. 


If carrying all your gear and food is too 
much, there are commercial alternatives. 
The in-between option is a camping trip on 
which you just carry your clothes and per- 
sonal equipment such as a sleeping-bag. 
The guides have the tents and the food and 
cook for you. The ultimate luxury is to join 
a trip that uses the commercial huts along 
the track. These huts, not open for general 
use, are of a higher standard than the free 
ones. However, while the commercial huts 
are more luxurious, the tent option can have 
a more flexible itinerary as overnight stops 
can be varied. It will cost at least $1000 for 
a commercial trip along the track. 

This is a great walk and even in poor 
weather there is much to see. If you do only 
one long walk in Tasmania, it should be this 
one. 


WHEN TO GO 
Late spring, summer and early autumn are 
the best times. On average, late summer pro- 
vides the best weather. This area receives 
up to four metres of rainfall a year so expect 
some very wet periods in any season. 

The track is well marked and the surface 
is maintained to keep mud to below boot 
depth. There will be some mud and your 
feet will get wet on most days. If you dis- 
like crowds, avoid Christmas and January. 
In early December, late February or March 
after the academic year starts there is often 
reasonable weather and there are certainly 
fewer people. 

Experienced walkers can follow the track 
in any season. In midwinter there is usu- 
ally deep snow around Cradle Mountain, 
then only scattered snowdrifts south of Lake 
Holmes. Snowshoes are suggested for win- 
ter trips as well as expertise at plugging 
steps and camping in snow. 


SAFETY 
The track itself is well defined and marked. 
Good, free huts are spaced at about half- 
day intervals along the track. These have 
some form of heating: either coal stoves— 


which are being phased out—or the newer 
gas heaters. Unfortunately, the huts are very 
popular and are often full early in the day 
so do not rely on them. Carry a bushwalking 
tent (of at least three-season standard) and 
be prepared to use it some nights. 

The track crosses the highest region of 
Tasmania. You will need good waterproof 
clothing—a rain jacket and overpants. 

The suggested direction is from north to 
south; you will walk with the crowd and it 
will not seem so busy. Regarding weather, 
the most dangerous section of the track is 
around Cradle Mountain and by starting 
from the north you pass this first; the major 
reason why the park rangers prefer you to 
walk from north to south. 


MAPS 

The best overall map is the Cradle Moun- 
tain-Lake St Clair National Park 1:100 000 
Tasmap. While the scale is small, this map 
shows all the marked tracks and is all an 
Overland Track walker needs. The altern- 
ative is the 1:25 000 Tasmap series. In all, 
you need seven maps to cover the park: 
Cradle, Will, Achilles, Cathedral, Du Cane, 
Olympus and Rufus. 


ACCESS 

This is not a circular walk and there is good 
access by public transport to both ends. The 
northern end of the track starts near Cradle 
Mountain from either Lake Dove or Wald- 
heim. This is 85 km south of Devonport. 
There are several approaches from the ma- 
jor highways; the most popular is through 
the small tourist town of Sheffield. Tiger- 
line runs regular bus services at least three 
days a week from Launceston to Cradle 
Mountain and on to Queenstown. In sum- 
mer, a daily service operates from Laun- 
ceston to the park. 

The southern end of the track is at 
Cynthia Bay at the southern end of Lake St 
Clair. This is just 5 km north of the Lyell 
Highway, which links Hobart to Queens- 
town. Regular bus services run along this 


highway and they all call into Cynthia Bay 
to collect or deposit passengers. Services 
along the highway operate at least four 
days a week with extra services in summer. 
It is also possible to use a bus service that 
runs direct from Launceston to Cynthia Bay 


across the Central Plateau three days a 
week during summer. 

You are advised to book all bus seats as 
bookings take preference—the bus company 
has also been known to cancel services if 
there aren’t any bookings. 


THE WALK 

The two possible starting-points are at 
either Waldheim or Lake Dove. The track 
traditionally starts from the front of Wald- 
heim, the lodge built by Gustav Weindorfer. 
This is my preferred starting-point. Wein- 
dorfer built the lodge from timber from the 
local forest and, while the present building 
follows the original design, it is a recon- 
struction. He was responsible for reserv- 
ing the Cradle Mountain area and walkers 
have much for which to thank this far- 
sighted character, who began his campaign 
to protect the area in 1910. 

From the front of the lodge, the Over- 
land Track heads off to the left. A raised 
boardwalk—the first of many—leads to the 
first track junction just beyond the creek. 
Turn right and 500 m further on at the next 
junction leave the official track and head to- 
wards Marions Lookout. The official track 
follows the Horse Track and has gentler 
grades but is not as scenic. 

My preferred track goes through a 
tangled forest passing Crater Falls to Crater 
Lake. This is the first of the glacial-carved 
lakes and one of the best. The track now 
climbs on to the ridge of Wombat Peak, 
meeting a minor track from the left, then 
climbs steeply south. Another track from 
the left is joined just before Marions Look- 
out. This rocky bluff provides a good view 
of the lakes below and of Cradle Mountain. 

Past the lookout, the track heads south 
across an exposed, level plateau to join the 
Horse Track just before Kitchen Hut, a small 
two-storey shelter. In poor weather this is a 
welcome rest spot. The hut is designated as 
an emergency shelter and staying overnight 
in it or near it is normally not allowed. 


If the weather is fine, a side-trip of two 
hours to the summit of Cradle Mountain is 
recommended. To climb the peak, follow 
the main track south-east for 200 m to the 
next junction, turn left and almost im- 
mediately after turn right on to the sign- 
posted track to the summit. Track marker 
poles and then painted marks on the rocks 
show the way to the top. If there is a view, 
the bronze direction plaque will help you to 
identify the surrounding peaks. 

To continue with packs; from Kitchen 
Hut walk 200 m to the junction and turn 
right. Follow the Overland Track along the 
base of Cradle Mountain and then along 
the flat-topped cirque ridges left from the 
last glacial period. Ignore the side tracks 
leading to Lake Hansen and Barn Bluff. The 
cirques provide fine views and end abruptly. 
The track descends through light scrub into 
Waterfall Valley. Two open huts are to the 
right of the track; the newer one has gas 
heating. In busy periods some will prefer 
the smaller, less crowded, older hut. The 
large, two-storey toilet is to the west at the 
edge of forest. This self-composting toilet is 
typical of the newer toilets along the track. 


DAY TWO 

Continue south along the Overland Track, 
which follows the top edge of some small 
cliffs in Waterfall Valley. After recent rains it 
is worth taking a short scramble below the 
track to view some of the fine falls after 
which the valley is named. The track soon 
leaves the valley, climbing over a low ridge 
to a smaller valley. The first of the locked 
commercial huts is concealed on the right. 
These huts are in hidden places and should 
be left alone. 

The track rises out of the valley and 
passes through light forest on the side of 
the large ridge that descends from Barn 
Bluff. It was recently realigned and is west 
of the spot shown on present maps. At 
times you will see the muddy, old track that 
crossed the open plain below. 


At the end of the ridge, a short descent 
leads to the track junction near Lake Holmes. 
As the suggested stop for the night is less 
than two hours away, there is plenty of time 
left for a side-trip to Lake Will. Follow the 
muddy side track west for 2 km to the lake 
shore. The pad continues south-west to Innes 
Falls in the small gorge below the lake 
outlet. Return along the same track. 

Back at the main track, continue south- 
wards for 1.5 km across bleak, exposed 
moorland. A fine view of Lake Windermere 
marks the start of the descent to the lake 
shore. Pass round the side of the lake and 
continue for another 500 m on to the short 
side track to the right to Windermere Hut. 
This is tucked into a small section of forest 
on the side of a hill where there is good 
shelter. 


DAY THREE 

From Windermere Hut, the Overland Track 
crosses short sections of open moorlands 
with views to the north, then enters light 
forest and descends to the outlet of Lake 
Curran. Beyond, a steady rise follows on to 
open moorland. Just before the forest, a side 
track to the left leads to the Forth Lookout. 
This short side-trip of 200 m is well worth 
the effort. 

From the junction, the track continues 
south into the forest above Pine Forest Moor. 
After a short climb over a knoll, the track 
passes through several clearings with views 
of Mt Oakleigh. At the end of the forest an 
unmarked side track on the left leads to the 
next locked commercial hut. 

There are good views over the next kilo- 
metre as the track crosses several creeks and 
open moorland. A longer descent through 
scrub then leads down to the bridge over 
Pelion Creek. In this section the Overland 
Track follows part of Innes Track, which 
was built more than 100 years ago to link 
the Central Plateau to the west coast and 
was suitable for packhorses. This was the 
original access from the east to the west of 
Tasmania. 


After a brief climb out of Pelion Creek 
the track descends gently through dense 
forest. This dark, damp forest has a primeval 
feel about it. The forest ends at Frog Flats; 
cross the River Forth on the bridge to the 
open flats. While the plain is inviting, it is 
not recommended that you camp here in 
wet weather as it often floods after heavy 
rain. From here there are good views of the 
surrounding peaks at the head of the valley. 
It is good place for a stop. 

Follow the timbered track across the 
marshy plain; a drier track then climbs 
gently through a more open forest on to a 
broad ridge. When the climbing stops, the 
forest floor becomes wetter, and timbered 
sections and some mud lead east to the 
edge of the open Pelion Plains. The track 
stays just inside the forest edge, passing a 
side track to the small Old Pelion Hut, and 
soon reaches the galvanised tin shed of 
Pelion Hut. 

This is the least attractive hut in the 
park. It looks like a garage but it serves 
the purpose. Nearby you will discover the 
locked rangers’ hut and a bit further south 
is the closed-up commercial hut. Some 
attractive camp-sites are near the creek, 
about 100 m away from the hut. If you 
decide to camp there, please use the toilet 
near the hut. 

If you plan on having a rest day on the 
walk (not carrying your pack), this is the 
best site for it. For a day walk, the four-hour 
return walk to Mt Oakleigh is recommended. 
Alternatively, you can just explore the button- 
grass plain, visit Old Pelion Hut and walk 
around Lake Ayr. 


DAY FOUR 

From Pelion Hut, the Overland Track heads 
south through mixed eucalypt and myrtle 
forest. Several small openings provide views 
to the east of Mt Pelion East. The track 
passes close to a small waterfall which can 
be heard but not seen, then climbs more 
steeply in denser forest to Pelion Gap. The 
forest ends just below the gap. 


Pelion Gap has fine views of much of 
the track and is the best grandstand view 
on the track. To the north, Cradle Mountain 
and Barn Bluff dominate the view; to the 
south, you see Cathedral Mountain and the 
Du Cane Range. If you look carefully, you 
can often see the white slash of Hartnett 
Falls, which you will visit tomorrow. 

To the east lies the craggy summit tower 
of Mt Pelion East; to the west is the im- 
posing bulk of Mt Ossa, Tasmania’s highest 
peak. A side-trip to the summit is highly 
recommended if the weather is favourable. 
A well-marked side track leads from the 
gap to Mt Ossa. It sidles the southern side 
of Mt Doris, then climbs steeply up a large, 
scree-filled gully. A short section of scram- 
bling out of the top of the gully leads you 
on to the summit plateau. A surprise is the 
small tarn close to the summit. Allow about 
two-and-a-half to three hours for the return 
side-trip. 

Back at Pelion Gap, the track descends 
gently though Pinestone Valley. This pretty 
valley is a mixture of moors, small tarns 
and pockets of trees. It has fine views of Mt 
Ossa. Leave the valley by a short climb over 
a low ridge and pass through scrub and 
light forest. The locked commercial hut is 
passed and soon after you come to Kia Ora 
Hut. 

This modern timber hut was built during 
the 1990s. It replaced a former galvanised 
tin shed that was similar to Pelion Hut. The 
hut has fine views of the surrounding peaks. 
It is on the edge of a button-grass plain and 
there are few dry camp-sites close to the 
hut. If camping, you might prefer to continue 
south for a further 2 km to Du Cane Hut. 


DAY FIVE 

From the Kia Ora Hut, the track crosses Kia 
Ora Creek, which can rise above the bridge 
after very heavy rain. This does not happen 
very often but if the bridge is covered, I 
suggest that you wait until the next day as 
the track further south near Du Cane Gap is 
generally flooded at the same time. 


From the bridge, the track heads south- 
east for 2 km through mixed scrub and 
forest to Du Cane Hut, an old trappers’ hut 
at the top of a clearing. The setting is im- 
pressive with the cliffs of Castle Crag loom- 
ing above and the huge cliff on Cathedral 
Mountain opposite. 

The hut is built from timber shingles, is 
not weatherproof and has none of the amen- 
ities of the other hut. It is not very com- 
fortable to stay in and has been kept for 
its historical value, not as a hut for over- 
night stops. Walkers are requested not to 
stay in the hut; there are a few good camp- 
sites nearby if you decide to stay here over- 
night. 

From the clearing, the track descends 
steadily into thick myrtle forest. The dark, 
damp forest is very different from the 
mixed forest of the last few days. The track 
gradually levels out and there is a track 
junction at a terrace in the forest. 

The side track to the left leads down 
to D'Alton and Fergusson Falls, Both are 
worth visiting. There are some steep slopes 
around the waterfalls and no fences—great 
care is required. The side track descends 
steeply to another track junction; left leads 
downstream across a small creek, then 
descends to a fine view looking down to 
D'Alton Falls. From the junction, the right- 
hand track heads upstream, contouring 
across a gully, then upstream for 200 m to 
the side of Fergusson Falls. Downstream 
are more falls but they are not as good and 
the terrain is dangerous. 

Back at the main track, follow it south- 
east for another 30 minutes to the next track 
junction. This side track leads to Hartnett 
Falls and is more clearly marked. This is the 
best of the waterfalls and you must see it. 
Follow the side track for ten minutes to thé 
top of the falls. It is possible to follow a 
track north along the lip of the gorge to the 
river and then to walk back upstream to 
view the falls from inside the gorge. 

From the Hartnett Falls junction, the 
Overland Track swings west and climbs 


gently through mixed forest. It crosses 
Campfire Creek, then passes through Du 
Cane Gap. There are very few views as the 
gap is filled with forest. Just beyond the 
gap are some views through the trees of a 
huge landslide on Falling Mountain. 

The track soon begins to descend quickly 
through more myrtle forest to Windy Ridge 
Hut. This is just above a button-grass plain 
and has views of the cliffs on the Acropolis 
and Mt Geryon. The locked commercial hut 
is on the other side of the plain. 

If camping, the best sites are several 
hundred metres north of the hut near the 
track. The ground around the hut is either 
steeply sloping or a wet button-grass plain. 


DAY SIX 
From Windy Ridge Hut, the Overland Track 
passes through drier eucalypt forest. Five 
km of easy walking lead to the signposted 
track junction to Pine Valley. Leave the 
Overland Track, turn right and continue 
for 1 km to the swing-bridge over Ceph- 
issus Creek. A further kilometre of walking 
through forest brings you to the southern 
end of Pine Valley. It is worth stopping here 
and wandering out on to the edge of the 
open valley on the left for some good views. 
Many years ago the track used to follow the 
valley floor but this was extremely muddy 
and a new track was cut to avoid the mud. 

Return to the track as it recrosses Ceph- 
issus Creek and heads north-west through 
forest on the right-hand side of the valley. 
Two km of easy walking lead to an open 
forest floor near Pine Valley Hut. The track 
crosses the creek to the hut. This is a pop- 
ular camping spot with multiple tracks in 
the area. 

The hut is a fine site for lunch. Then, if 
the weather permits, a side-trip to the sum- 
mit of the Acropolis is highly recommended. 
From the hut follow the signposted track 
heading north. This soon passes the small 
but attractive Cephissus Falls. It continues 
upstream and then crosses the creek, pass- 


ing an unmarked side track to the left to the 
Geryon campsite—ignore this side track. 

A steady climb north-east through thick 
forest leads to a final, steep climb through 
some small cliffs to the flat ridge south of 
the Acropolis. There are fine views from 
this ridge. If time is restricted, the weather 
dubious or the peak covered in cloud, this 
is a good turn-around point. 

The track continues north-west, crossing 
some marshy flats on the ridge and then 
climbing to the base of the Acropolis. It 
sidles the eastern side of the peak, then 
scrambles steeply to the summit plateau. 
Make sure that you note where the track is 
so that you can find your way down again. 
There are fine views of the surrounding 
peaks and valleys from the plateau. 


DAY SEVEN 

From Pine Valley Hut, return along the same 
track (there is only one) to the Overland 
Track. Turn right and head south. The track 
passes through an interesting mix of clear- 
ings and forest. As you approach the Nar- 
cissus River there are some fine views of 
Mt Olympus ahead and, if you look back, 
glimpses of the crags of Pine Valley to the 
north. Cross the river on the suspension 
bridge and continue on an easy walk above 
the river for 1 km to Narcissus Hut. 

Many catch the boat down Lake St Clair 
from here and miss the last section of track. 
Signs in the hut indicate how and when to 
use the radio if you want to signal the boat. 
This is a commercial service; a minimum 
number of passengers is required and fares 
are charged. 

While I have sometimes taken the boat, 
I prefer to walk out if time permits. The 
walk beside the lake is interesting and an 
excellent way to finish the trip. 

From Narcissus Hut, follow the Over- 
land Track south-west. Ignore the side track 
to Lake Marion and the Gould Plateau and 
follow the long bridge over Hamilton Creek. 
The track crosses an open plain, then enters 
a tall, dark myrtle forest. Ignore the track to 


the right to Byron Gap and follow the main 
track across the open forest floor. While the 
track is well used, it is possible to lose it in 
the forest. Look for orange track markers 
and obvious construction features such as 
cut logs. 

The track soon swings south-east and 
after half an hour approaches the lake 
shore. A short side walk out to the lake 
edge is worth while. Even though the shore 
is scrubby, the crags of Pine Valley to the 
north can be seen. 

Continue following the track through 
the tall, dense forest beside the lake. There 
are very few views across the lake along 
this section. Another two hours of walking 
lead to the small hut at Echo Point. 

From here, there are good views across 
the lake of Mt Ida. Echo Point is an old hut 
and has resident rats and possums. Staying 
in the hut is not recommended as the animals 
are very noisy during the night. Most walkers 
prefer to camp on the excellent flat areas 
near the hut. 


DAY EIGHT 

Continue walking southwards following 
the track parallel to the lake shore. The forest 
is more open than the previous afternoon 
and there are more views. A steady two 
hours of walking bring you to where the 
lake swings south-west. Across the lake, 
above the treetops, the white frame of the 
top of the Visitors’ Centre at Cynthia Bay is 
visible; there is only one hour of walking 
left. 

The track steadily improves as you enter 
the day-walking area and the first side 
track is to Platypus Bay. Ignore any side 
tracks and continue ahead to Watersmeet. 
This is a solid bridge over a river junction. 
From there a wide vehicle track continues 
southwards into Cynthia Bay. 

Overnight accommodation is available 
in self-contained cabins or in a hostel. You 
can also camp at the large camping ground. 
Be warned: The animals are used to people 
and at times can be aggressive and enter 
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tents to steal food. Those who have walked 
the Overland Track are allowed to camp 
free of charge at Fergys Paddock. 

While waiting for the bus, it is worth 
visiting the free natural history display in 
the Visitors’ Centre. This is in the western 
half of the enormous building beside the 
track end. The kiosk and restaurant are in 
the eastern half of the building. The bus 
leaves from the car park on the south side 
of the Visitors’ Centre. 


THE WESTERN 
ARTHURS 
EERE RE DIED BT IGE EIB 


een from Scotts Peak Dam, the Western 

‘Arthur Range dominates the southern 
skyline. It consists of a series of serrated 
peaks which have been carved from gla- 
cial action in recent ice ages. The crest 
of the range was first traversed in Decem- 
ber 1960 and very quickly became a clas- 
sic South-west walk. Originally the peaks 
were simply given numbers. In the mid- 
1960s it was decided to name the lakes, 
peaks and ridges after the stars, constel- 
lations and planets of the night sky. It was 
undoubtedly an inspired and appropriate 
choice. 

This is the most spectacular walk in 
Tasmania, but undoubtedly one of the most 
dangerous. The route across the range is 
not a conventional track. While National 
Parks staff have done some track work and 
installed signs for management purposes in 
places, do not expect a taped, signposted 
route. The track itself is generally easy to 
follow but it ascends and descends many 
steep gullies and sidles across some amaz- 
ingly steep slopes. In many places in the 
range a fall would be fatal. There aren’t any 
safety rails or hand lines, just slippery rocks 
and mud and your skills to keep you on the 
rock. 

A traverse of the range is recommended 
only to experienced walkers. You should 


have walked off tracks and found routes 
through cliffs before attempting this range. 
Some rockclimbing experience is advant- 
ageous. 


WHEN TO GO 

You need fine weather to see the range. The 
best time to go is from late spring to mid- 
autumn. Statistically, the best chances of 
fine weather are in late summer. In this 
season you have a 50 per cent chance of 
having a fine-weather trip or being rained 
and clouded out. Many parties intending to 
do the full traverse turn back from Lake 
Oberon. 


SAFETY 
Tasmania's worst weather regularly sweeps 
across this range. You must take full wet- 
weather equipment including a waterproof 
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jacket, overpants and gloves. With strong 
winds and snowfalls in summer, four-season 
tents are recommended. Make sure that 
you have sufficient cord and pegs for stak- 
ing out all your storm guys. Take adequate 
water for each day as very little water is 
available between camp-sites. 

Some groups carry a rope for descending 
the many gullies and cliffs. While this adds 
a degree of safety, on some sections you 
will struggle to get through to the next 
camp-site in the daylight if you resort to 
roping all dangerous sections. There are 
many dangerous places in this range and 
caution is advised at all times. If in doubt, 
back up and return the way you came. 

Include some extra days for weather 
or rests—plan on taking two to four days 
longer than the minimum length indicated 
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by these notes. You must be well prepared 
and experienced at passing through cliff- 
lines to tackle this range. The middle section 
has no practical escape routes if you get 
into trouble. 


MAPS 

The best overall map is the Old River 
1:100 000 Tasmap sheet. More detailed maps 
exist for two-thirds of the range. The Scotts, 
Razorback and Glovers 1:25 000 Tasmap sheets 
cover the range from Mt Orion east to the 
end. These excellent maps show the route 
through the range but contain some minor 
errors regarding the route location. 


ACCESS 

The Western Arthur Range is in the heart 
of the Southwest National Park. It is about 
90 km south-west of Hobart. The closest 
access is by road to Scotts Peak Dam. From 
Hobart drive north-west to New Norfolk, 
then travel along minor roads through 
Westerway to Maydena. Continue a further 
31 km west to Frodshams Pass, then tum 
left and head south for 33 km to Scotts Peak 
Dam. Just past the dam wall, turn left and 
continue 1 km south to the end of the road 
at the Huon River camping ground. The 
walk starts and ends here. 

Tigerline runs a bus during summer on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays from 
Hobart to Scotts Peak. These are the only 
scheduled services and it is recommended 
that you book ahead. 


THE WALK 

The bus drops you at the Huon River camp- 
ing ground near Scotts Peak Dam late in the 
morning—this is just a bit too late to climb 
safely on to the range to the first camp-site. 
It is suggested that you make the easy walk 
down the Port Davey Track to the foot of 
the range on the first day. 

From the Huon River camping area, walk 
300 m north along the road to the start 
of the track. Follow the signposted Port 
Davey Track. This initially passes through 
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scrubby forest and then into the open at the 
registration shelter. Fill in the logbook. The 
track now passes through a patch of rain- 
forest, then leads on to the button-grass 
plain beyond. Tracks across button grass 
are usually muddy but extensive work has 
been done to raise the track surface or place 
boardwalks across the gullies. Two km from 
the start, the track reaches the original Port 
Davey Track that came from Lake Pedder. 
Here it swings south and heads directly 
towards the Western Arthurs. Expect less 
track work and more mud as the track gets 
further from the road. 

For the next two hours the track un- 
dulates across a series of gullies and low 
ridges on the side of the hills. 

Just before Junction Creek the track 
divides; at flood levels, use the overgrown 
track on the left which leads to a cable- 
crossing of the creek. The cables are awk- 
wardly arranged and I suggest that you 
cross there only if you have to. Instead, 
keep right on the main, muddy track; it 
leads to a set of steps descending into the 
creek. This is a scrub-down station; scrub 
your boots, gaiters, legs, and so on, to 
remove mud. To do so will reduce the 
spread of Phytophthora fungus, which kills 
many native plants. 

There are several choices for camp-sites. 
To camp beside the creek is cool and in- 
viting but sites here are prone to flooding. 
You can continue a further 50 m south to a 
sheltered camp in a copse of trees on the 
edge of the open plain, or west on the Port 
Davey Track for ten minutes to the next 
creek, 


DAY Two 
At the track junction just south of Junction 
Creek, turn right and follow the Port Davey 
Track west across the muddy plain. A ten- 
minute walk leads to a copse of trees above 
another creek; good camp-sites are in the 
trees. The main track swings right, cross- 
ing the creek and then heading westwards 
across the plains. A long boardwalk leads 


over the next creek. From there, a further 30 
minutes of walking lead to the track junction 
at the foot of Alpha Moraine. 

Turn left and follow the unmarked track 
through an exposed camp-site on to the 
foot of the moraine. Collect water from the 
creek on the left as usually there isn’t any 
until the first lake. The track generally fol- 
lows the crest of the ridge and is very well 
defined most of the way. When the ridge 
broadens and approaches the serrated crest 
of the range, the track braids into several. 
The route heads to the right over a rocky 
ridge and then up to a smail saddle on the 
crest of the range. 

Follow the marked track south. At pres- 
ent, signs indicate that walkers should fan 
out; do so to minimise impact. At the next 
rise, join the obvious track and climb south- 
west on to the flanks of Mt Hesperus. A 
short side-trip off the main track leads to 
the summit for fine views of the range 
ahead. 

The track initially descends south to- 
wards Lake Fortuna, then swings south- 
east, passing under a large, rocky bluff and 
across the broad, open saddle. This is an- 
other fan-out area. As you climb gently up 
on to the Capella Crags you may notice the 
stakes fencing off the walker trial area on 
the right. Walkers are requested not to enter 
that area. 

The saddle in the Capella Crags has a 
fine view of Lake Cygnus below. The lake is 
a popular camping spot with tent platforms 
and a toilet in the scrub. Follow the track 
down towards the lake, then turn left at 
the track junction and go along the well- 
constructed, rocky track. A lot of work has 
gone into the construction of this section 
and walkers are requested to stay on the 
track to reduce erosion. 

The track follows the ridge crest with 
fine views on both sides. Past Lake Cygnus 
it skirts the south-west side of a knoll, then 
descends briefly to the scrubby saddle be- 
low Mt Hayes. 


The well-defined pad sidles the south- 
western slopes of Mt Hayes. The route 
stays up high, passing above some rocky 
pinnacles. If time and weather permit, 
climb Mt Hayes as a side-trip from here; 40 
minutes return. 

You descend Mt Hayes down a steep 
gully at its south-east end. This passes 
under some large, overhanging buttresses 
and leads down to a deep saddle. A short 
climb in light scrub on the northern side of 
the ridge bypasses the knoll ahead to the 
saddle before Procyon Peak. 

It is possible to continue along the ridge 
to Procyon Peak but the easier route swings 
right. From the saddle, follow the well- 
used route south-east across rough slopes 
to contour round to the outlet creek of 
Square Lake. Here are several confusing 
tracks; do not head towards the lake but 
keep right, cross the scrubby creek below 
the lake, then climb towards the lake. This 
leads through a soggy camping area. 

From the lake, the foot-pad climbs south- 
east up the ridge, which has fine views of 
Square Lake. Once you reach the ridgetop, 
the route swings left and follows the ridge 
north-east towards Mt Orion. It bypasses a 
large buttress on its northern side. The 
Razorback 1:25 000 map incorrectly shows 
the track crossing directly over the ridge 
here and several parties have headed 
straight down towards Lake Oberon. This 
entails a difficult, scrubby descent and 
should be avoided. 

Once past the large buttress, the track 
climbs into the saddle just before Mt Orion. 
It then descends south-east, sidling the base 
of the cliffs of Mt Orion. Follow the scree 
slopes easily to the top of some bluffs. 
Scramble steeply to the base and a timber 
walkway heads east. Follow the cliff-base 
east, then descend south down the rocky 
ridge towards Lake Oberon. Several tracks 
are in the area—to keep erosion to a min- 
imum, follow the marked one. Close to the 
lake shore, cross the small creek that drains 
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the plain, then head 100 m north-west 
along the track to the camping platforms. A 
toilet is in the scrub near the lake. This is a 
simple rectangular tub and, while not very 
attractive to use, is much better than 
leaving human waste buried around the 
lake. When full, the toilet tub is replaced 
using a helicopter. It is typical of the toilet 
facilities provided in the range. 


DAY THREE 

Past Lake Oberon the route enters the more 
difficult middle section of the range. As on 
the descent towards Lake Oberon, there are 
many gullies. Another problem is the lack 
of retreat points. From here until Kappa 
Moraine, two-and-a-half days away, there 
aren't any emergency retreat ridges to the 
plains below. Do not proceed past here if 
you have doubts about the weather or your 
group’s abilities. 

From the lake shore walk 200 m north 
along the same track, then turn right to- 
wards the saddle above Lake Oberon. Here 
are excellent views with a small tarn tucked 
under the cliffs of Mt Orion; Mt Anne is to 
the north and Lake Oberon to the south. 
The tarn also marks the end of the easy 
walking. 

Descend briefly into the saddle proper, 
then climb steeply south-east up the ridge 
towards Mt Pegasus. Most parties need to 
haul packs at the rocky slab low down and 
at the narrow hole behind the boulders near 
the top. After a solid hour of climbing the 
track bypasses the summit rocks on the 
southern side. A short scramble leads to the 
top. 
The route ahead is not obvious as some 
very steep country is ahead and huge cliffs 
fall away from the summit. The track starts 
100 m south of the summit. It descends east 
down a steep gully. Care is needed when 
down-climbing. Massive boulders jammed 
across the head of some narrow chutes 
allow the track to skirt under a large, over- 
hanging cliff. Although easy to cross, take 
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care. There are some big drops off the sides 
of these rocks. 

Once past the cliff, the track continues 
more easily, siding steep slopes to the first 
saddle between Mts Pegasus and Capricorn. 
The knoll ahead is bypassed by a long 
descent on the south side and then by 
a steady climb south-east into the larger 
saddle. 

From there the track follows the ridge 
south-east to the summit of Mt Capricorn. 
In fine weather this is a great lunch site. 

Continue south-east along the ridge. 
The track soon begins very quickly to des- 
cend an impossible-looking ridge to the 
saddle below. The route is well trodden and 
easy to follow but has suffered heavy ero- 
sion in places. Over the years some of it has 
become easier while other sections are 
harder. Caution is needed and you are ad- 
vised to scout ahead if you have any doubts 
about your ability to carry your pack down. 

The route initially descends on the south 
side of the ridge, then crosses over to the 
north-east side descending an almost vertical, 
vegetated slope. About halfway down you 
pass a very small cave which can be a 
suitable rest site in poor weather. Near the 
bottom the track follows a series of terraces, 
then heads out into the open saddle. After 
descending safely most groups have a long 
rest here, contemplating the almost vertical 
descent they just completed. 

From the saddle, an easy walk leads east 
up the ridge, then sidles south-east across 
open slopes and down briefly into the next 
saddle. A rough track then climbs south up 
a scrubby ridge towards Mt Columba. The 
Tidge traverse is deceptively slow, and the 
open moor between the twin peaks of Mt 
Columba is a welcome relief. ' 

Head east across the moor, and a short 
descent leads down to the slightly sheltered 
lower moor. The entire area is known as 
High Moor. Camp-sites exist at several spots 
at the lower moor. Timber camping plat- 
forms should be erected here in the future 
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as some of the tent sites are very degraded. 
Do not collect water from the moor; instead, 
head 100 m south-east across the ridge to a 
small gully running off Mt Columba. 


DAY FOUR 
You are now in the middle of the range and 
the way ahead is just as difficult as that 
already behind you. From High Moor, climb 
south-east on to the ridge crest, then follow 
the ridge north-east to the saddle before 
the first of the Beggary Bumps—a series 
of very rugged pinnacles. A complex and 
at times dangerous route winds its way 
through and past them. While the 1:25 000 
maps name the next 3 km of ridge as Beg- 
gary Bumps, the name was originally ap- 
plied to the first three towers. 

From the first saddle, descend steeply 
down the gully on the south side. A tra- 
verse east across a very steep slope leads 
into the next saddle. The next tower is 
bypassed on the north side, then a steep 
descent leads down into a saddle. From 
here, thé way down is the steep, sloping 
gully on the right which is appropriately 
called the Titled Chasm. It is eroding rapidly; 
descending into it is difficult and danger- 
ous and many groups use a safety line. Try 
not to knock down any more rocks, espe- 
cially if walkers are below. 

Follow the chasm south, then go east 
along the base of the cliffs, climbing into an 
open saddle. The track heads towards the 
obvious cliff low down on the next peak 
and bypasses it on the south side. A steady 
climb up more open slopes brings you to 
the top of another gully on the south-east 
side of the peak. A steep descent down this 
guily leads across some improbable-looking 
walking country. Imagine trying to explore 
a route across the cliffs ahead! 

While there are several awkward points, 
the last one has been named Lovers. Leap. 
This 4 m overhanging drop can be bypassed 
by a long, awkward climb down the gully 
and up again. Alternatively, you can secure 


packs and walkers with ropes and descend 
the drop. 

The remainder of the Beggary Bumps is 
a long, knife-blade ridge leading to Mt 
Taurus. The ridge contains several knolls 
all ringed by cliffs. Generally the route is 
obvious—if in doubt at a junction, take the 
route that climbs over the top. 

Follow the ridge for 2 km to the last, 
easy climb on to the twin peaks of Mt 
Taurus. About 80 m before the first summit, 
descend south-east down a gully, then keep 
descending left along the cliff-base into the 
saddle between the twin summits. The 
track then heads north-east, bypassing the 
top of the second peak, then descends north- 
east directly towards Haven Lake. A last 
series of short cliffs provides some final 
obstacles before the easy ground near the 
lake. Follow the southern shore, cross the 
outlet creek and walk into the camping area 
well above the lake. Tent platforms and a 
toilet are provided. 


DAY FIVE 

The major difficulties in the range have 
now been passed and the walking eases. 
From Haven Lake the track climbs east to a 
saddle on the ridge. Descend briefly east to 
a sloping terrace, then climb steadily up 
this terrace on to the crags above Haven 
Lake. Easier walking now leads north to the 
crags above Lake Sirona. Follow a marked 
track to the left which descends along the 
ridge to the west of Lake Sirona (the old 
track descended directly down the cliff and 
was an erosion gully). Pass west of the lake, 
then follow the open slopes north-east to 
Mt Scorpio. The track becomes very indistinct 
here and walkers are requested to fan out to 
prevent track formation. 

Cross the boulder-covered slopes of a 
large knoll to the high saddle just before Mt 
Scorpio. The track now becomes clearly de- 
fined again. It initially climbs part of the 
way up the ridge towards Mt Scorpio, then 
sidles left into the next saddle. If you wish 
to visit the summit, drop packs when the 


track swings left off the ridge. The summit 
is a sharp spire with huge cliffs on the east 
side and has wonderful views of the lakes 
below. 

From Mt Scorpio, follow the sidling 
track into the next saddle and then north 
over easy ground to the top of Kappa Mo- 
raine. A steep but easy descent of 150 m 
leads to an unmarked track junction. The 
junction is not always obvious depending 
on both visibility and which braid of the 
track you are on. The route to the left 
continues down Kappa Moraine on to the 
Arthur Plains and a pad goes on north-east 
to meet McKays Track at Seven Mile Creek. 

Turn right at the junction and follow the 
terrace down towards Lake Vesta. Initially 
the route goes along an open slope but soon it 
descends into—and follows—the creek down 
to the lake. Camp-sites are near the lake, 

Continue on the track as it swings east 
and then descends steeply to the outlet of 
Lake Juno. Camping is also possible near 
this lake. 

The track then climbs south-east to the 
base of the cliff on Carina Peak. A terrace to 
the left provides an easy bypass and a short 
climb leads to a small tarn west of Prom- 
ontory Lake. The direct route to the right is 
blocked by a cliff. Follow the track the long 
way around by way of the northern then 
eastern shores to the slightly more sheltered 
south-east corner of the lake. Camp close to 
the lake shore. 


DAY SIX 
While the main obstacles have been passed 
and walking conditions are now more like 
a walk than a continuous scramble, many 
consider this a long day because of the 
much greater distance to cover. 

From Promontory Lake, climb south-east 
through scrubby terrain across the western 
slopes of the Sculptor. This is now the 
official name of the first peak but is not yet 
shown on present maps. Tracks in this area 
are vague and you might have to find your 
own way across. At the saddle before the 


next peak—the Phoenix—the track becomes 
clearly defined again. Follow it south over 
the summit. Descend south-west for 300 m 
and continue on the track as it descends 
south into a broad saddle at the start of 
Centaurus Ridge. 

Follow Centaurus Ridge east. An easy 
walk east leads to a short, steep descent. 
Another kilometre of effortless walking 
leads to a rocky tower on top of the ridge. 
Sidle past this on the south side. From 
there, easier walking along the ridge crest 
to the south-east leads on to West Portal. 

The summit can be visited as a side-trip 
without packs. Head south along the rocky 
ridge to the second tower, which is the 
highest. An airy scramble leads to the top. 

To continue with packs, turn left and 
walk north along the Crags of Andromeda. 
This is another series of rocky towers which 
are all easily bypassed on the western side 
or climbed over. 

Follow the Crags north for 2 km almost 
to where the long, flat crest of Lucifer Ridge 
joins the range. Turn right just before Lu- 
cifer Ridge and descend the broad gully 
south-east. The track leaves the gully and 
heads east along the base of the cliffs on 
Lucifer Ridge. It soon enters very thick 
scrub and, while awkward, imagine if there 
weren't a track! The next kilometre is slow 
going until the scrub ends and the track 
meets Lucifer Ridge. This is past the cliffs 
on the ridge and an easy walk east leads 
down the ridge. Just past Lake Rosanne turn 
left at the unmarked track junction and 
descend north to the ridge above the lake. 
Camp-sites are close to the beach at the 
southern end of the lake. 


DAY SEVEN 

Return to the track on the ridge and go 
north along the ridge above the eastern 
shore of the lake. Cross the outlet creek, 
then the track swings east to descend the 
ridge parallel to the creek. Follow the well- 
defined pad east and then north-east down 
on to the Arthur Plains. 
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These button-grass plains are sometimes 
very wet underfoot. Continue along the 
pad, which heads due north-east towards 
the obvious saddle in the Razorback. As the 
track nears the forest beside Strike Creek, it 
veers right to avoid the forest, crosses the 
creek, then climbs through some light scrub 
to meet the Federation Peak track. 

Turn left and follow this well-defined 
but very muddy track north into the saddle 
on the Razorback. The track then descends 
and continues north-east across a very 
muddy button-grass plain to Cracroft Cross- 
ing. Good camp-sites are just inside the 
forest at the old hut site (the hut has been 
removed) or east beside the river. While it is 
only half a day from Lake Rosanne, there is 
little point heading along the plains if 
catching the bus. This is also an ideal place 
to dry out and rest if required. 


DAY EIGHT 

From Cracroft Crossing, follow the track 
that heads west across the plains. This is 
marked on maps as McKays Track and is 
also known as the Arthur Plains Track. The 
plains are covered in light scrub and a 
gentle climb over 3 km leads on to the 
Razorback. The top has a good view of 
much of the Western Arthur Range. The 
track continues west and a rocky descent 
down the eroded track leads to Nine Mile 
Creek. This is a swampy plain without 
suitable camp-sites. 

More button grass leads north-west for 
another 3 km to the first tributary of Seven 
Mile Creek. Cross the tributary. Ignore the 
unmarked track to the left (this leads 
to Kappa Moraine) by turning right and 
crossing Seven Mile Creek itself. Camp- 
sites are on both sides of the crossings. 

The track continues west, rising gently 
and following a ridge. It swings south-west 
and then west again, crossing the heads of 
several minor creek lines. The track then 
leads north-west through light scrub to 
cross Wullyawa Creek, where there are more 
rough camp-sites. 


Another 2 km north-west along the track 
lead to Two Mile Creek. This has excellent 
camp-sites but if staying here you will need 
to leave early to catch the bus. Continue 
north-west a further 3 km to Junction 
Creek, the site of the first night’s camp. 


DAY NINE 

From Junction Creek, walk north along the 
same track as on the first afternoon to the 
Huon River camping area near Scotts Peak 
Dam. The bus leaves from there at 11.30 am 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays dur- 
ing summer. To allow time for loading and 
to make sure of a seat, it is suggested that 
you arrive by 11 am. 


FEDERATION 
PEAK 


T great, rocky spire of the South-west 
has lured walkers for more than 50 
years. The first serious attempts to climb it 
were made in the 1940s, and in 1949 it was 
ascended. In those days just getting to the 
foot of the peak was a major expedition but 
today the roads have crept closer and made 
it into a standard trip for many. With the 
World Heritage Area protection, it is to be 
hoped that the roads will not be developed 
so close as to destroy the wilderness feel 
you get from the summit. 

While many who visit this peak go out 
and return along the same route, the more 
desirable trip is to traverse the entire East- 
ern Arthur Range. This requires arranging 
transport to the end of a long, quiet road to 
start the walk. The alternative is a return 
walk from Scotts Peak along the Eastern 
Arthurs. This, too, is an excellent trip. 

With well-defined tracks and information, 
climbing to the top is a much easier affair 
than in 1949 but it is still dangerous— 
several walkers have been killed in recent 
years and this is not a place for walkers 
with limited experience. You must have 


good balance, be competent at climbing rock- 
faces and be used to poor weather conditions. 
Some rockclimbing experience is advant- 
ageous. 


WHEN TO GO 
At least one day of fine weather is needed 
to make a successful ascent. The best period 
is any time from late spring to mid-autumn. 
Statistically, the best chances of fine weather 
are in late summer. 


SAFETY 
Tasmania’s worst weather sweeps across 
this range regularly. You must take full wet- 
weather equipment including waterproof 
jacket, overpants and gloves. With strong 
winds and snowfalls in summer, four-season 
tents are recommended. Make sure that you 
have sufficient cord and pegs for staking 


out all your storm guys. Carry adequate 
water for each day as very little is available 
between camp-sites. 

The ascent of the peak is a very steep, 
low-grade rockclimb. If you decide to use a 
rope as a safety line, use a proper 50 metre 
climbing rope and ensure that an experi- 
enced belayer is handling it. Shorter ropes 
are not of much use as there are not many 
secure belay points on the ascent. Most 
climb the peak without a rope but if any 
party members suffer vertigo or become too 
nervous, take them down. Do not encour- 
age anyone to climb beyond his or her 
ability or confidence. Remember, the descent 
is harder than the ascent and several people 
have died from falling. 

The routes to the peak are not conven- 
tional tracks. While some track improve- 
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ment has been done for environmental 
reasons, do not expect a taped-, signposted- 
or safe route. The tracks are generally easy 
to follow but they ascend and descend 
many steep slopes. Pack-hauling is exactly 
that and most groups will need to pack- 
haul in several places. 


MAPS 

The best overall maps are the Old River 
and Huon 1:100000 Tasmap sheets. More 
detailed maps are available for most of the 
route. The Scotts, Razorback, Glovers, Federa- 
tion, Burgess and Bobs 1:25 000 Tasmap sheets 
cover Farmhouse Creek to the Arthur Plains. 
These excellent maps show all the major 
tracks. Several errors are on these maps so 
do not try to follow the exact route they 
depict. 


ACCESS 
Federation Peak is in the Southwest Na- 
tional Park about 80 km south-west of Ho- 
bart. It is the highest peak in the Eastern 
Arthur Range. 

The eastern end of this walk is at 
Farmhouse Creek. From Hobart follow the 
main roads south to Huonville and on to 
Geeveston. The main highway bypasses the 
town centre—leave the highway and enter 
the town. At the northern end of the main 
street, turn west and go along Arve Road. 
Initially sealed, this soon becomes gravel. 
Follow it inland for 27 km, turn left on to 
Picton Road and, ignoring side-roads, fol- 
low it southwards for 19 km to the bridge 
over Farmhouse Creek. The road ends 1 km 
further on. The bridge shows signs of rot- 
ting and I expect that it will eventually be 
closed to traffic. I suggest that you do not 
drive over it; instead, park on the north 
side. There isn’t any public transport to 
Farmhouse Creek. Options are: ask a friend 
to drive you in, charter a bus from Hobart 
from Tigerline or take a regular bus service 
to Geeveston and charter the local school- 
bus operator. Trying to hitch in the 46 km 
from Geeveston is not recommended. 
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The end of the walk is at Scotts Peak 
Dam. From Hobart, take the road north-west 
to New Norfolk, then travel along minor 
roads to Maydena. Continue west a further 
31 km to Frodshams Pass, then turn left and 
head south for 33 km to Scotts Peak Dam. 
Just past the dam wall, turn left and 1 km 
leads to the end of the road at the Huon 
River camping ground. The return walk 
starts and ends here. 

Tigerline runs a bus service during sum- 
mer on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
from Hobart to Scotts Peak Dam. These are 
the only scheduled services and it is recom- 
mended that you book ahead. 


THE WALK 

From the south side of the bridge, follow 
the track heading west. This goes along 
the bank of Farmhouse Creek and you 
will soon come to a National Parks registra- 
tion booth. After filling in your details, con- 
tinue west through tall forest. The track is 
well-defined and easy to follow. At present 
there are very few fallen logs to cross. After 
half an hour you pass the first camp-site 
and a further hour of walking leads to a 
second, smaller camp-site beside the creek. 
If you made a late start, consider camping 
here as there aren’t any more good camp- 
sites with water for the next three hours. 
With a long second day, it is possible to 
reach the foot of Moss Ridge from here. 

A further 30 minutes through scrubbier 
forest lead to the log-crossing over Farm- 
house Creek. Collect water as this is the last 
reliable source until the next valley. Head- 
ing south-west, the track leaves the creek 
and climbs into a region of cutting grass 
and scrub. This section is very muddy and 
you should pass an unmarked minor track to 
the left, which heads south to Lake Sydney. 

Continue south-west on the main track 
to enter more forest, and climb to the open 
forest at the northern end of the very broad 
South Picton Saddle. The old track continued 
straight ahead towards Wargata Mina (Judds 
Cavern). The cavern is a sacred site for 


Aborigines and a new track was cut in 1991 
to protect it. The 9 km long new track is not 
shown on any of the present 1:100 000 or 
1:25 000 maps. 

In the saddle turn left and walk south 
across a very open forest floor. The track 
is not always obvious and markers show 
the way to the southern end of the saddle. 
The track starts to climb the ridge ahead, 
then swings sharply right to descend to the 
south-west. It now enters scrubbier forest 
and is easy to follow. 

The track itself becomes more difficult 
to walk with large, fallen logs blocking it. A 
steady descent leads to a creek and, just 
beyond, you enter a narrow button-grass 
plain. If you do not already know, but- 
ton grass likes swampy areas, so expect a 
muddy, wet track. The opening provides 
the first view of Federation Peak and com- 
pensates for wet feet. Continue west through 
more scrub to the log-crossing over the South 
Cracroft River. An excellent, sheltered camp- 
site is on the river-bank beside the crossing. 
Like many riverside camp-sites, it is prone 
to flooding. 


DAY TWO 
From the river, the track heads west out on 
to button-grass plains. These are followed 
north-west for 2 km. Blocking the way ahead 
is a long ridge of the Crest Range. To the 
west of the track is an obvious saddle and 
the track passes through this. The track 
climbs a muddy ridge to the south-west, 
descends steeply north-west into forest, 
crosses a gully, then goes up into the saddle. 

Just past the gap is another view of Fed- 
eration Peak. The track now heads west, 
sidling the slopes of the Crest Range. It 
is a mixture of button grass, tea-tree and 
tangled forest and leads to a large creek. 
This narrow, fast-flowing stream can be dif- 
ficult to cross at high water levels. 

Past the creek, the track turns right and 
follows the button-grass ridge beside the 
creek down to the Cracroft River. Several 
camp-sites are near the river from here to 


Cutting Camp. Going along the river flats 
south-west, the track passes through scrubby 
forest and then across button grass with 
more views of Federation. Here the old, 
closed, overgrown track shown on the maps 
crossed the Cracroft River. 

Continue along the southern side of the 
river for another two hours through mixed 
scrub and openings to Cutting Camp, which 
is close to the foot of Moss Ridge beside 
Cherry Creek. The camp-site is readily iden- 
tified as here the track crosses to the north 
side of the creek. 


DAY THREE 

Cross the creek to the north side and follow 
the track into forest. It crosses a terrace, 
then starts to climb Moss Ridge. The track 
is fairly rough and climbs steeply. After two 
hours you will enter a rocky grotto known 
as Moss Camp. This is a very poor camp- 
site under rock-faces where the original track 
pioneers squeezed moss to obtain water, 
hence the ridge’s name. 

A short, steep climb leads out of the 
camp-site on to the ridge above and, soon 
after, another very steep climb takes you on 
to the summit of a knoll. In fine weather 
this has inspiring views of Federation Peak. 
Béchervaise Plateau also looks very close 
but do not be fooled; there is a lot of 
difficult descending and ascending before 
you get there. 

From the knoll, descend into the saddle 
beyond and climb with difficulty back on 
to the ridge crest. There are several more 
difficult ascents until you eventually climb 
past a rocky tower to the east end of Béch- 
ervaise Plateau. This is the lower of the two 
terraces that make up the plateau. From the 
west end of the lower terrace, a rough track 
climbs for 200 m to the upper one. Camp- 
sites are available on both terraces; tim- 
ber camping platforms are due to be con- 
structed here. Water is best collected from 
the upper terrace. 

In fine weather a fit party can continue 
without packs and climb Federation Peak. 
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Most parties find the ascent of Moss Ridge 
very tiring and stop at Béchervaise. 


DAY FOUR 

As this day includes an ascent of Federation 
Peak, it helps to have fine weather. The 
track starts at the highest end of the upper 
Béchervaise Plateau. It rises leftwards up to 
a rock-face, then climbs up the edge of this 
to a broad, sloping terrace. Above on the 
west is the summit tower of Federation 
Peak. From this side it looks as though it’s 
only suitable for rockclimbers. The other 
side looks much the same and, close up, 
you realise that an ascent is not easy. 

Climb south-west across the terrace to 
the foot of the cliff on Federation Peak. 
Between the cliff and a rock tower, a steep 
gully falls away to Lake Geeves, 500 m 
below. While it looks impassable, this is the 
correct and only route. With care, descend 
the gully—near the bottom it gets even 
steeper. The route then sidles right to cross 
Geeves Gully. This is the large gully bisecting 
the southern face of Federation Peak. Cross 
the gully before having a rest stop as this is 
the natural funnel for any rocks falling off 
the peak. 

A narrow gully on the side of the moun- 
tain leads upward under a chockstone to 
grassy slopes and a track junction. 

Leave your packs here to follow the Dir- 
ect Ascent to the summit. In reality, the 
ascent is anything but direct as it winds its 
way up a series of terraces and rock to the 
top. The first problem is a sloping, rocky 
step. Above this the route traverses left 
across an awkward boulder into the foot of 
a short gully. Climb the gully and then the 
ridge above. The route now continues up 
right to a rocky wall. After a very steep pull 
up on to a ledge, traverse right; a shallow 
groove in the middle of a rock-face leads up 
to a grass ramp. Above is the top of Geeves 
Gully and a short climb left brings you to 
the summit cairn. Enjoy the view. Take 
great care on the return as most people find 
descending more difficult. 
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With packs, continue to follow the South- 
ern Traverse. Cross steep slopes to a saddle, 
climb over the notch in the tower ahead 
and descend steeply, following steps into 
the gully below. Scramble right under an 
overhanging rock to easier ground. Con- 
tinue west. In places the ridge narrows to 
rocky knife blade, requiring some scram- 
bling, but this is much easier than what has 
already been done. The ridge eventually 
broadens into a wide saddle. Cross this 
easily to a track junction; south leads to 
Hanging Lake. Turn right and head north- 
west, descending towards the Devils Thumb. 
This short tower has fine views of Federa- 
tion and the Arthur Ranges. In my opinion, 
the view here is even better than from 
Federation itself. 

Continue to follow the track north-west 
along the crest of Thwaites Plateau for 
1 km. There have been erosion problems on 
the plateau so please keep to the track. 
When almost at the other end of the plateau, 
turn right and go along the pad north-east 
to the long ridge that heads north off the 
plateau. This has some excellent, sheltered 
camp-sites in scoparia forest. 


DAY FIVE 
The suggested walk is half a day to Goon 
Moor. This leaves time for another attempt 
at Federation Peak if you missed out yes- 
terday, or for a leisurely walk to Hanging 
Lake in the morning. 

With packs, return to the track on the 
crest of Thwaites Plateau. Continue north- 
west towards the rocky towers of the Four 
Peaks. These bar the way along the range 
and a slow route traverses their south-west 
sides. Initially the track passes through 
scrubby scoparia forest, then follows the 
base of the cliffs. 

You have to pass three outlying towers. 
Climb over the notch between the first 
tower and the mountain above, descend 
and pass below the second tower, then go 
over the notch above the third outlying 
tower. A long ascent up a wide, scrubby 


gully leads into a cul-de-sac. Above on the 
left in the middle of a rock-face a narrow 
chimney slot can be seen. The route once 
passed through this but there is a much 
easier route past this awkward obstacle. 
About 10 m before the slot, climb a few 
metres up the gully on the right, then 
scramble left on to the top of a buttress. 
Continue left around the terrace to a short 
descent to the easy ground below. This route 
was found and marked by Eddie Burgess— 
a ranger at the time—and myself in Febru- 
ary 1980. 

An easy climb north leads on to the 
northern summit of the Four Peaks. From 
there, the track initially heads north-west 
down an open ridge, then swings right and 
follows a lightly scrubby ridge north-east 
down into the scrubby saddle below. Fol- 
low the ridge north to the Gables and then 
north-west to Goon Moor. This ridge is 
mainly covered with stones or cut tracks 
through short sections of scrub providing 
easy walking. Some great views of Federa- 
tion are along this section so keep looking 
back over your shoulder. 

Cross Goon Moor by fanning out. On 
the northern side, merge with the track and 
walk north into the forest to the camping 
area. Tent platforms and tank water are 
provided. 


DAY SIX 

Continue north, following the track through 
the scoparia to the first rocky tower of the 
Needles. Do not scramble up the slabs to 
the summit. Sidle the steep, western slopes 
instead. The route passes under a rocky 
overhang and makes several short ascents 
and descents through a cliffline. Easier walk- 
ing then leads into a saddle. An easier tra- 
verse on the western slopes leads round the 
next tower of the Needles to the broad, 
grassy TUMC Saddle. This is an old set of 
letters and an arrow formed from stones 
showing the way. 

The Glovers 1:25000 map shows the 
route traversing the summits of the next 
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two towers but this is incorrect. The route 
descends east, then follows the base of the 
cliffs to Stuart Saddle. From TUMC Saddle, 
descend east and cross a wide gully. Keep 
descending and sidling left until in the 
broad slope below Stuart Saddle. Several 
tracks were here once with much erosion; 
track markers now show the preferred 
route. Marking this section is a good idea as 
many parties have become lost here. 

The track climbs along the cliff-base into 
Stuart Saddle. Cross to the eastern side of 
the saddle. 

The track then heads north-west, des- 
cending to the base of the huge slab of the 
first Boiler Plate. Walk along its base; a long 
climb up a rocky gully follows. To bypass 
the next Boiler Plate, a short descent and 
another climb lead on to the ridge crest 
north of the Boiler Plates. 

The open ridge is followed north. A 
steep descent leads to a small camp-site on 
the ridge. Past here, the ridge becomes 
more scrubby as it swings east. On top of 
the small knoll, leave the ridge by heading 
north. A steep descent through cliffs leads 
into a patch of forest. The ridge soon changes 
to button grass (yes, there is mud even on 
this steep ridge) and descends on to the flat 
moraine ridge at the bottom called Luck- 
mans Lead. 

Easy walking along the stony top for 
1 km leads north to camp-sites tucked in- 
side patches of forest. 

The track continues north, swinging 
round a hill and crossing Pass Creek. From 
there it crosses the open plains north for 
2 km to cross Strike Creek. This has a flood- 
prone camp-site. Another 2 km of very wet 
button-grass track lead into a saddle in the 
Razorback. This is the long, low ridge that 
separates the Cracroft Plains from the Arthur 
Plains. The saddle has a view of Federation 
Peak. 

Descend north, then a very wet walk 
north-east heads across the Cracroft Plains. 


After a soggy kilometre, the dry ground at 
Cracroft Crossing is reached. Good camp- 
sites are just inside the forest. 


DAY SEVEN 

From Cracroft Crossing, follow the track 
that heads west across the plains. This is 
marked on maps as McKays Track and is 
also known as the Arthur Plains Track. The 
plains are covered in light scrub and a 
gentle climb over 3 km leads on to the 
Razorback. From the top you have a good 
view of much of the Western Arthur Range. 
The track continues west and a rocky 
descent down the eroded track leads to 
Nine Mile Creek. This is a swampy plain 
without suitable camp-sites. 

More button grass leads north-west for 
another 3 km to the first tributary of Seven 
Mile Creek. Cross the creek, ignore the 
unmarked track to the left (this leads to 
Kappa Moraine) by turning right and cross- 
ing Seven Mile Creek. Camp-sites are on 
both sides of the crossings. 

The track continues west, rising gently 
and following a ridge. It swings south-west 
and then west again, crossing the heads 
of several minor creek lines. It then leads 
north-west through light scrub to cross Wul- 
lyawa Creek, where there are more rough 
camp-sites. 

Another 2 km north-west along the track 
lead to Two Mile Creek. This has excellent 
camp-sites but if staying here you will need 
to leave early to catch the bus. Continue a 
further 3 km north-west to Junction Creek. 
Camping is available in the copse of trees 
just west of the track junction or beside 
the creek 50 m north-west of the track 
junction. 


DAY EIGHT 
There are two crossings of Junction Creek. 
Only use the flood crossing at flood levels 
as the cables are awkwardly arranged. The 
preferred crossing is the more westerly one 
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at the camp-site. Follow the muddy Port 
Davey Track north for two hours to where 
it enters an open plain with Red Knoll 
ahead. An old track is visible leading to the 
left and this is part of the original Port 
Davey Track. 

Ignore the old track; the main one swings 
right and heads north-east across the open 
plain. This track has been raised to keep it 
as dry as possible. Boardwalks lead across 
some wetter areas. After 2 km across the 
plain, the track enters a rainforest. It exits 
into an opening with a registration booth. 
After signing out of the park, follow the 
track which enters another forest and soon 
emerges to a car park beside the road. Walk 
south along the road to the Huon River 
camping ground. 

The bus leaves from there at 11.30 am on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays during 
summer. To allow time for loading and to 
make sure of a seat, it is suggested that you 
arrive by 11 am. 


FRENCHMANS 
CAP 


a 

his is undoubtedly one of Tasmania’s 

greatest peaks and has a well-used track 
leading to its summit. The white quartzite 
massif of the mountain is flanked by one 
of Tasmania’s highest cliffs. The mountain 
is surrounded by several other peaks com- 
posed of jagged ridges and blades of shining, 
white quartzite. Even the walk in to the 
peak is magnificent with fantastic views, 
particularly from Barron Pass. 

Park management has done a lot of 
track work to reduce erosion. Studies have 
shown that the alpine areas are the slowest 
to recover so most of the work has been con- 
centrated in the fragile, higher regions. The 
very muddy button-grass plains have not 
yet been repaired, so expect very deep mud 
on the first half of this walk. The Loddon 


Plains have been renamed by many bush- 
walkers as the ‘Sodden Loddon’ for good 
reason. If you can ignore—or cope with— 
mud, this is a great walk. It is also short 
enough to be used as a get-fit exercise for a 
lengthier trip. 


WHEN TO GO 
Summer and autumn are the best seasons 
with the greatest chance of fine weather. 
The peak is often under snow in winter— 
with a well-marked access track, it is then 
suitable for experienced, well-equipped par- 
ties. 


SAFETY 

The track is reasonably well marked and 
fairly easy to follow. Expect mud on the 
plains. At higher elevations the track crosses 
lots of scree and rocks; some caution is 
needed. In addition, the climb to the sum- 
mit is above large clifflines and, while not 
difficult, requires common sense. You will 
need good wet-weather clothing as the peak 
is exposed to Tasmania's fickle weather. 
Take a tent; the huts are popular and at 
times are very crowded without any spare 
space. 


MAPS 

The Frenchmans Cap 1:50 000 Tasmap is ad- 
equate if you walk on the track system only. 
This has been specially designed for bush- 
walkers, clearly showing all the more im- 
portant walking features such as camp-sites 
and huts. Tasmap also produces 1:25 000 
maps of the same area, Loddon and Colling- 
wood, but these are needed only if you leave 
the tracks. 


ACCESS 

The ‘Cap’, as it is known, is south of the 
Lyell Highway near Queenstown on Tas- 
mania’s west coast. From Hobart, follow 
the Lyell Highway west for 173 km to Der- 
went Bridge. Continue a further 30 km west 
to the signposted start of the track. Cars can 
be parked a short distance further west be- 
side the highway. 
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If coming from Queenstown, follow the 
Lyell Highway for 53 km to the start of the 
track. This is 9 km past the Collingwood 
River bridge. Cars parked near the track 
have sometimes been vandalised and it is 
suggested that you use public transport. 

Access by public transport is good, with 
Tigerline operating four bus services a week 
along the Lyell Highway from Hobart to 
Queenstown and back all year round on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays and Sundays. 
It is suggested that you be ready for the bus 
at least 15 minutes early as published bus 
times are approximate. The scheduled times 
for each day vary widely so check times 
before you start the walk. 


THE WALK 
From the highway, follow the signposted 
track south-west to the Franklin River. There 
is good camping both upstream of and 
downstream from the bridge if you arrive 
in the late afternoon or evening. 

Use the suspension bridge to cross to the 
southern bank. Observe the limit of one 
person at a time. The well-defined track then 
climbs a long set of steps to the terraces 
above, then sidles west through mixed forest. 

A scrub-down station is 1.5 km from the 
river at a small creek. Wash your gaiters and 
boots to reduce the spread of Phytophthora 
fungus, which kills many native plants. The 
track then rises into a saddle in the Franklin 
Hills just south of Mt Mullens. The hills are 
covered in thick scrub, blocking views. As 
you begin to descend, the opening for the 
track provides the first view of Frenchmans 
Cap. 

The track then continues to descend 
south-west to the forested banks of the Lod- 
don River; there are good camp-sites on 
both sides. Cross the river by the suspension 
bridge and follow the Loddon Plains south. 
Initially the track is dry but it soon becomes 
a very muddy trench through scrub. After 
2km of mud there is some respite at the dry 


bank of a large, unnamed creek. Another 
kilometre of mud leads to a dry camp-site 
beside Philps Creek. If you started late, this 
is a suitable camp-site as you can still walk 
from here to Lake Tahune the next day. 

Past Philps Creek the track swings south- 
west and follows a narrow button-grass 
valley known as Philps Lead for 2 km. The 
mud continues as the valley gradually fills 
with scrub. The scrub becomes light forest 
and the track crosses Philps Creek again on 
a log bridge. A climb to the north-west 
heads into tall, dense forest. 

The track passes above a saddle and a 
short descent leads on to the button-grass 
plain at the head of Rumney Creek. This 
was once a quagmire of deep mud. Follow 
the constructed track north-west across the 
plain, then descend through light scrub. 
Meet the boardwalk at the composting 
toilet and follow the timbered path to the 
hut. 
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This modern hut accommodates at least 
20 people in comfort. There is water from 
the tank at the hut or from the creek near 
the bridge. If camping, good sites are in the 
forest on the northern side of the creek. 


DAY TWO 
From the hut a good bridge crosses Vera 
Creek. The track initially heads north-west 
and then swings south-west, following the 
slopes above Lake Vera. The area around 
the lake is covered in dense scrub and there 
are very few views. The walk above the 
lake is deceptively slow as the track has to 
climb and descend often to avoid obstacles. 
At the western end of the lake you pass 
through a swampy flat which can be used 
for camping in an emergency. 

Here the track turns inland, initially 
following a creek and then climbing steeply 
through rainforest. A set of steep, slippery 
timber steps bypasses one cliff-face, The 


track continues to climb steeply in thick 
forest. The foot of a chalky cliff is followed 
for a while. Close to Sharlands Peak, a mas- 
sive boulder blocks the track. It slid here in 
the 1980s and devastated the forest. The 
scrub has begun to cover the slope but it 
will be many years before the trees return. 
The track descends underneath the rock 
and then climbs up the slope again to the 
original track formation. 

With little warning, the track climbs into 
Barron Pass. Fortunately, only a little scrub 
is in the pass and there are fine views to the 
west. Jagged quartzite pinnacles tower over 
both sides of the pass and opposite is a 
series of lakes and a fantastic view of the 
500 m high, overhanging East Face of 
Frenchmans Cap. The walk is worth doing 
for this view alone. 

From the pass, the track descends west 
to the edge of the forest, then swings north, 
traversing the steep, rocky slopes under- 
neath Sharlands Peak. Be careful to follow 
the track among the mixture of scrub and 
boulders on the steep scree slopes. This 
leads to the open, rocky ridge north-west of 
Sharlands Peak. Follow the ridge down to 
Artichoke Valley, a swampy terrace. To re- 
duce erosion, keep to the track that follows 
the rocky rise on the north-east side of the 
terrace. At the northern end of this short 
valley, the track climbs a gully below the 
prominent, rocky knoll. On the ridgetop the 
track then traverses west across rough, 
rocky slopes towards Tahune Hut. 

Timber steps aid the final, difficult des- 
cent through rock-faces to the tiny hut at 
Lake Tahune. This unusual, six-sided hut 
was flown in to replace the hut which was 
destroyed by fire in 1966. Up to 12 people 
can cram into this hut. The composting 
toilet is at the end of a boardwalk near the 
hut. It is perched on the edge of the cliffs 
below the hut and has fine views. If the hut 
is full, some camp-sites are near the lake. 

If the weather is fine, it is recommended 
that you climb Frenchmans Cap the same 
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day. Head west, crossing the outlet creek of 
the lake near the hut. A steep climb up the 
scree slopes above leads to the saddle called 
the North Col. To keep erosion to a min- 
imum, please stay on the constructed track. 

In the North Col, turn left towards the 
cliffs. The track climbs a chimney above 
Lake Tahune, then ascends a series of open 
ledges to the final, rocky slopes which lead 
to the summit cairn. The view is tremendous; 
on a fine day half of Tasmania can be seen. 
Be careful near the cliff-edge; at the end of 
that gentle slope to the south is a 350 m 
cliff. Return by the same track to Lake Vera. 


DAY THREE 

This day is an optional side-trip to the 
Irenabyss gorge on the Franklin River. It 
is a long descent and climb and without 
packs is a medium day-trip for most walk- 
ers. You should have sufficient time to climb 
Frenchmans Cap on the return if you missed 
out the day before. 

From Tahune Hut, follow the track to- 
wards the summit of Frenchmans Cap as 
far as the North Col. Turn right and follow 
a foot-pad north-west underneath the rocky 
crest of the Lions Head. The track soon 
emerges on to the crest of a major ridge. 
Here are excellent views of lakes on both 
sides of the ridge. 

Follow the top of the ridge north-west. 
Initially it climbs over a knoll, then descends 
for 3 km to a band of low cliffs. Here the 
track swings north, leaving the main ridge 
to follow a minor side-ridge. It descends 
button-grass slopes and low scrub—steps 
have been installed at some places to re- 
duce erosion. The track down the side-ridge 
leads into forest, then descends diréctly 
down to where Tahune Creek flows into the 
Franklin River. A set of timber steps at the 
bottom makes the last, steep section much 
easier than it once was. 

Tahune Creek flows into the Franklin 
River at the foot of Irenabyss. This is a very 


deep, peaceful gorge. With its vertical sides 
and almost still water it is well worth ex- 
ploring. While you can see into the gorge 
from the rocks at the entrance, it is best 
appreciated by floating through it. A Lilo 
or other, similar support is needed. Wear 
clothing or a wet suit as the water is norm- 
ally very cold. 

Return to Lake Tahune by the same 
track. As the return is a long climb allow at 
least one hour more for the return walk. 
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DAY FOUR 
Return along the same track to Lake Vera 
and continue further to camp at Philps 
Creek or the Loddon River. If you have 
private transport at the road or are catching 
an evening bus service, make it a long day 
and continue to the highway. 


DAY FIVE 
Follow the same track back to the highway. 
Catch the bus to either Hobart or Queens- 
town. 
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